production of the material means of life. The
orthodox Marxist doctrine is correctly expressed by
Dr. Ruhemann, in Appendix VII of Professor
Bernal's book : " The view prevailing in the Soviet
Union as to the social function of science is roughly
as follows : In the U.S.S.R., as in all other countries,
science is the product of economic conditions of
society, and its social function is to benefit the ruling
classes of society." (These classes in U.S.S.R. are
said to comprise the vast majority of the people.)
He continues : " In spite of this conscious inter-
dependence of science and industry plenty of work is
being done in the Soviet laboratories which would in
Western Europe be termed ' pure science/ But this
term is not required in the U.S.S.R., as it is un-
necessary to justify curiosity regarding the laws of
Nature with the help of idealistic doctrines."

The Marxist position was made especially clear to
me by a talk with Bucharin in 1935. He explained
that the distinction between pure and applied science
made in capitalist countries was due only to the
inner conflict of a type of society which deprived
scientists of the consciousness of their social functions,
thus creating in them the illusion of pure science.
Accordingly, Bucharin said, the distinction between
pure and applied science was inapplicable in the
U.S.S.R. In his view this implied no limitation on
the freedom of research; scientists could follow their
interests freely in the U.S.S.R., but owing to the
complete internal harmony of Socialist society they
would, in actual fact, inevitably be led to lines of
research which would benefit the current Five Years'
Plan. And accordingly comprehensive planning of
all research was to be regarded merely as a conscious
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